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by the drawings from the pencil of Mrs. Beutenmiiller. The 
nomenclature of the botanical sections is very full, and all recorded 
names, common and scientific, are given. The section upon 
Pharmacology supplements the Pharmacopeia, which cannot on 
account of its size consider the preparation of drugs. The subject 
of alkaloids and the newer synthetic remedies has been given special 
attention. Throughout the book all remedies and measures are 
given both in the metric and ordinary systems, and many new tables 
and lists are included. 

An appendix of sixty pages contains a list of Reagents and Tests; 
directions for Volumetric Assays; Official Acids and Alkalies; For¬ 
mulas and Molecular Weights of the Principal Chemicals; Weights, 
Measures, and Equivalents; Thermometric Equivalents, and an 
Alphabetical List of Drugs, showing the preparations of the United 
States and British Pharmacopoeias containing them. The general 
index covers ninety pages, and appears to be fully up to the general 
standard of the work. The therapeutical index of different diseases 
and the drugs used in their treatment is a valuable adjunct to Dr. 
Hare’s section. 

The work is too well known to need any recommendation other 
than a statement of its contents. Again we congratulate the authors 
and publishers upon its completion. J. D. S. 


A Manual of Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By Cor¬ 
nelius Godfrey Coakley, A.M., M.A. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York and Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1905. 

Coakley’s manual has long since established itself firmly in 
the favor of the medical profession, and that not only among students 
and practitioners for whom it is primarily written, but with special¬ 
ists in the subjects of which it treats. The author has wisely dis¬ 
carded everything except the real essentials of his subject, omitting 
bibliographical references, and the description of various methods 
and appliances, except in cases where the latter have proved partic¬ 
ularly useful. The book necessarily assumes a somewhat didactic 
character, but its author’s vast experience, and the common sense 
which he displays throughout the entire work, give his expositions 
an authority which all recognize. Dr. Coakley is distinguished as 
one of the foremost American workers in diseases of the accessory 
sinuses of the nose, and this portion of his work cannot be too highly 
commended, the reviewer’s only regret being that he has condensed 
it within so few pages. 
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A section which will prove of especial value to the general prac¬ 
titioner is that devoted to remedies for local treatment of diseases of 
the nose and throat. This chapter contains a large number of 
formulae, with minute directions for their use, and with distinct 
statements of the indications for which they are to be applied. 
The chapters on the subject which come with greatest frequency 
within the ken of the general practitioner have been written with 
that special object in view, and are most satisfactory. We would 
refer particularly to those on adenoids, chronic hypertrophic tonsil¬ 
litis, and the various forms of rhinitis. Dr. Coakley has condensed 
within the pages of an apparently small book more information on 
diseases of the nose and throat and material of greater value than 
will be found in most of the larger text-books on the subject. 

F. R. P. 


A Manual of Practical Hygiene. For Students, Physicians, 

and Medical Officers. By Charles Harrington, M.D. 

Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1905. 

The ever increasing range of the science of hygiene and the 
enormous amount of research work constantly being done in different 
portions of the field render frequent revision indispensable to any 
work that pretends to be up to date in this subject. The results 
of such a revision are found in the third edition of the present work, 
which deservedly ranks as one of the standard text-books on hygiene. 
A glance at the table of contents is enough to convince one of the 
comprehensiveness of the work and the excellent arrangement of 
the subject-matter. Without the aid of the alphabetical index at 
the back, the reader can turn to any desired subject without loss 
of time, and in the main will find the information he seeks in as 
concise a form as it can be presented. The chapters treating of 
such practical matters as foods, their composition, preservation, 
contamination and adulteration; ventilation, heating, lighting, and 
plumbing; the disposal of sewage and garbage and the like are 
suitably illustrated and leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
information and precise instructions. The author’s selection of 
a title is fully justified. 

Everyone, whether physician or layman, should read the chapter 
on personal hygiene, in which the author displays much good sense 
and no little humor in the discussion of such matters as bathing, diet, 
clothing, and exercise. Like Dr. Osier, Dr. Harrington possesses the 
gift of combining scientific precision of language with an easy, 
flowing style. Taking up the book for a specific purpose, the reader 
is beguiled into turning another page and keeps on for the mere 



